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BY 

WILLIAM BUTLER OGDEN, F.A.G.S. 

Ships going to Pari, as a general rule, lay their course 
so as to make a land fall at or near Point Salinas Light, 
the reason being that off the Point lies the pilot-boat. 
Salinas consists of a few houses and the light-house, and 
is about thirty miles to the southward of Bragan^a 
Shoal, which ljes at the entrance of the Para River. 
The pilots are all Indians, civilized, of course, and very 
good men in their way. They wear a blue uniform with 
brass buttons, and the sharpest of Brazilian sharp- 
pointed shoes, and altogether they are great dandies. 

Having sighted Salinas and taken on our pilot about 
ten o'clock in the evening of a June day in 1888, our 
passengers were much surprised the next morning to 
find themselves rolling about outside Bragan£a Shoal, 
instead of being well up in the Pari River. It appeared 
that, being unable to find the light-ship stationed on the 
bank, the ship had come to anchor to wait for daylight. 
About five o'clock we commenced moving, and after 
several miles we passed a small Brazilian schooner at 
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anchor, which proved to be a temporary light-ship, the 
other being at Para for repairs. This vessel at night 
showed a small light, visible, perhaps, three miles, 
whereas the shoal extended ten miles beyond. No 
trouble had been taken to send down word to the pilots, 
and ours, who had been on the station six weeks, was, 
of course, ignorant of any change. 

As we moved up the river land began to appear on 
the south side, mostly a tangled mass of palms, with 
here and there a bit of sand gleaming in the tropical 
sun. The north shore is not visible till one gets quite 
a little way up, when the banks of Marajo Island ap- 
pear, showing the same tangled mass of palms, vines 
and mangrove bushes, all struggling, fighting, killing 
each other even, in their endeavors to obtain a share of 
the life-giving sunlight. The river itself is full of yel- 
low mud, which gives it a rather sullen look. 

Standing on the bridge one begins to notice a faint, 
deliciously exhilarating perfume in the air, growing 
stronger the farther up the river we proceed. Take in 
all you can while you can, you will never have another 
chance unless you enter Para River from the sea again. 
It does not exist in any of the other parts of Brazil 
and the breezes of Ceylon are the only things that 
approach it. 

Small fishing boats pass by, rigged with two masts, 
and their bows and sterns at right angles to their sides, 
with the whole family as crew, most of them naked, 
their bronze skins glistening in the sun. Now and then 
a palm-thatch hut appears, and farther up several brick 
and tile factories, the houses painted many colors and 
with red tile roofs. The little round fort appears in 
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sight with a few antiquated guns frowning from the 
battlements, looking as if they would explode if they 
were fired. They were fired some years ago when the 
Emperor paid a visit to his northern capital, and it is 
said that no powder being forthcoming from the maga- 
zine or the town, the Emperor had to wait at the bar 
twenty-four hours while he sent up powder for his loyal, 
if careless, subjects, to salute him with. 

A ship, on coming to anchor off Para, is immedi- 
ately surrounded by Portuguese boatmen, who, as 
soon as "pratique" is given, commence calling and 
shouting to the passengers to employ them in going 
ashore. Their boats are broad, very strongly built 
and capable of carrying great weight. Many of 
them are built in Portugal and imported into Brazil ; 
those so built being considered stronger and better 
made. The boatmen themselves are almost entirely 
Portuguese, and as a rule are a very trustworthy 
and hard working lot of men. They come to Brazil 
with very much the same purpose that the Chinese have 
in coming to America, namely, to make enough money 
in a few years of hard and unremitting labor to enable 
them to return to Portugal and live in ease and enjoy- 
ment. They are very sober and frugal in their habits, 
and soon leave the water to become small shopkeepers 
and the like. Steam launches also come out filled with 
officials, foreigners, and the principal merchants of the 
place to look after business, but also to get iced drinks. 
Though there are so many foreigners in Para, and so 
much foreign intercourse with the place, there is no ice 
made or imported there. There used to be an ice fac- 
tory, but it died from lack of patronage ; there not 
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being enough consumed by the foreigners to make it pay r 
the Brazilians using it hardly at all. It is rather trying 
on a freshly landed stranger to be in a place as hot 
nearly as New York in July or August and be unable to 
get a cool drink of water, beer, or anything, for love or 
money. It seems strange that the native water jars 
should not be made of porous clay like the " chattis " of 
India and, in fact, the Eastern world generally. After 
four or five days* enforced abstinence, however, one gets 
used to it, and after a month or six weeks ice is rather 
distasteful, if anything, or at any rate is not looked 
upon as a prime necessity. 

The water opposite Para is about a mile wide, but 
the other shore is several miles further, and not visible 
because of the large islands which intervene. In fact, 
between Manaos and the mouth of the Amazon the two 
banks are not seen save at Ita Coatiara and Obidos. 
It should be said here, perhaps, that the Para is not a 
mouth of the Amazon, but rather of the Tocantins, al- 
though they are all connected by small channels. 
The tides here are so strong that at times it is im- 
possible to pull boats against them, and it is at any time 
a difficult task. For this reason steam launches are in 
great demand, and all the shipping-houses have them. 
Steamers wishing to go to sea must always wait the flood 
tide. 

To leave the shore at any time, permission must be 
had from the Custom-house officials, and after eight 
o'clock in the evening a small tax must be paid, in the 
shape of an internal revenue stamp, which must be de- 
livered on board the guard-boat anchored in the stream. 

The city of Para, seen from the river, looks very 
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much like an Italian town. The Royal Palms (Oreodoxa 
regid) give it a tropical look, which it otherwise lacks. 
On the river side it has a sea-wall of solid masonry, ex- 
tending the length of the town, and from this wall the 
wharves of the different steamboat companies are built. 
The better wharves (here called trapiches) are built of 
iron, with corrugated iron sheds upon them. To these 
wharves are moored numbers of river steamers, nearly 
hiding the whole front of the town. The squares lying 
along the water front are kept vacant as public parks ; 
but nothing is ever done to them, and they are simply 
a tangled mass of uncut grass and weeds. Broken 
pieces of machinery, odds and ends, etc., lie in them, 
and have lain there for years. Indeed, in one square, 
the Pra£a da Constituic^ao, lies a statue, full length on 
the ground, still in its wooden casing, just as it was 
shipped from Europe several years ago. 

The streets are very narrow, so narrow, indeed, that 
there is hardly room for pedestrians to avoid the tram- 
ways that run in nearly all of them. They are quite 
well paved, with stone, and are kept remarkably clean. 
In some of them, however, the surface is very much 
curved, so that it is exceedingly uncomfortable to walk 
save in the very centre. The sidewalks are barely 
wide enough for one person, and are not considered a 
necessity. 

South America is the paradise of tramways. No town 
of any importance, or which conceived itself to be of im- 
portance, would think of being without, at least, one ; 
and they are very profitable, too ; everybody rides in 
them to and from business, or the theatres or balls. 
Save the Ministers of State in Rio scarcely any one in 
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Brazil keeps a carriage, and even for pleasure in the cool 
of the late afternoon the trams are preferable. They 
are called bondes (singular bond), from the fact that 
the bonds of the first one built were peddled on the 
street corners in Rio, and the Brazilians, not under- 
standing English, mistook that word for the name of 
the thing itself. The cars are built mostly in the United 
States, and are generally of the open summer pattern. 
The gauge varies from two feet upwards. The rails used 
are the groove rails, and if well laid offer the slightest 
possible obstruction to crossing vehicles. Mules are the 
motive power. They are brought from the south of 
Brazil or imported from the River Plate countries, where 
the breeding of them is quite an important industry. 
They are very small, not any^ taller, but perhaps a little 
longer than the burro, so common in Mexico and the 
adjoining regions. The usage they receive is not of 
the kindest, nor the care of the best, but still they seem 
to thrive remarkably well. They are driven at a rate 
never less than ten miles, and often considerably more, 
an hour. The drivers are of mixed Indian blood, and 
take great delight in tooting their horns at every street 
crossing, and in whooping it up around the very sharp 
curves. Indeed it seems sometimes a question whether 
one will get around the corner safely, or be flung out of 
the car. The fares are arranged according to distances, 
and are somewhat higher than those which obtain in the 
United States. The conductor, in return for one's fare, 
gives half of a perforated ticket, though on the different 
lines different systems are in use, as the bell punch, 
while on some the ticket is collected at the end of the 
journey, and on others no record is kept at all. 
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The buildings of Para, as a general rule, are not 
very fine, the handsomest being the Cathedral, the Cus- 
tom-house (formerly a convent) and the theatre. The 
Cathedral inside is rather bare, except at the altar, which 
has recently had a hundred thousand dollars spent on it. 
The effect on the whole, is gaudy and lacking in pleas- 
ing qualities. The theatre is one of the largest and fin- 
est in South America, and formerly was renowned for 
its acoustic properties, but these have been improved 
out of it by repairs recently finished. It stands in the 
middle of a large open square, so that one can get a fine 
view of it from all sides. 

One of the things that first strikes a person newly 
landed in Brazil is the want of verandas. It would not 
be so strange, perhaps, if the Spanish patio were 
common to the houses, but that is almost never seen. 
In the country, some of the larger fazendas have 
verandas, though even these generally are but poor 
affairs. The sloping red tile roof is universal, and 
rightly so in so wet a climate. It is easily put on, easily 
repaired, easily taken off, and affords excellent shelter 
from the tropical down-pours. It may sound strange, 
but it appears to be true, if one can believe statements 
made by both foreigners and Brazilians in high public 
stations, that that property in a roof the most desired is 
the one which allows it to be easily taken off ; as there 
is a law that forbids the eviction of tenants for the 
non-payment of rent, and the remedy most in use to 
surmount this difficulty is the removal of the roof by the 
landlord under the pretext of repairs, when the first 
shower generally produces the desired effect. 

The interiors are bare, and in general devoid of com- 
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fort or pleasantness according to our notions. The 
floors, of course, are generally made of the various hard 
woods of the country, some quite ornamental, and stand 
wear and tear very well. The walls are, for the most 
part, bare, and show only a great blank, white space, 
with perhaps a few cheap prints of some kind (the 
Saints seem to be the most popular subjects) nailed up 
here and there. Usually there are no ceilings, but if 
the house be of more than one story, the top one has no 
ceiling, and thus a greater circulation of the air is 
created, and this is conducive to the coolness so much 
sought after in warm climates. In the drawing-room, 
placed sharp up against the wall is a sofa or lounge, 
from each end of which, and at right angles to it, extend 
rows of stiff-backed chairs (not necessarily of the same 
kind), facing each other, so forming an alley up to the 
sofa, where the host sits and receives. All drawing- 
rooms, from that in the palace down, have this arrange- 
ment of sofa and chairs. The houses that are otherwise 
furnished in the French fashion are exceptions, and occur 
only in Rio and one or two of the larger coast towns, as 
Bahia or Pernambuco. It is a very poor house indeed 
that does not have at least one piano in it. It has been 
estimated that there are more pianos in Brazil, in pro- 
portion to the population, than in any other country, 
Germany not excepted. There is as much bad music 
drummed there, perhaps, as anywhere else, but there is 
no prettier light music composed than in Brazil. 

The women of the upper classes are rarely or never 
seen in the street, and in fact scarcely leave their houses, 
except to go to the theatre or to a ball. As for shop- 
ping, they buy from samples the shopkeeper sends to 
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the house, or from peddlers or hawkers sent out on the 
streets for that purpose. The latter is the more com- 
mon way. These men attract attention by clapping two 
flat sticks together, which make a sharp, clear sound 
that can be heard quite a distance. The women of the 
middle classes seem to spend most of their time gazing 
through the windows or leaning near the balconies, in 
loose wrappers, and expectorating into the street below, 
regardless of passers by. People usually walk in the 
centre of the street. 

Servants are very bad, very high priced, and very 
hard to get. The necessity of having to work to live 
never having become a stern reality in their eyes, they 
consider it rather a favor tha'n otherwise, in fact, quite a 
condescension to do anything at any price. A cook, for 
instance, and not a good one either, who comes at half 
past eleven in the morning, cooks your breakfast, and 
leaves between half past six and a quarter to seven at 
night, after cooking dinner, expects and gets from sev- 
enty (7o$ooo) to eighty (8o$doo) milreis a month, z. e. y 
at present rate of exchange, about from thirty-five to 
forty dollars. He does not wash his dishes and would 
leave the place in an instant if asked to do it. None of 
the servants sleep in the house where they work. They 
come in the morning and leave at night by eight o'clock 
at the very latest. They are much given to stealing, 
and if detected do not feel the slightest shame, but 
rather upbraid the master and act as if he had inter- 
fered with some of their prerogatives. On the whole, 
they are very unreliable, and one can never tell whether 
one will go without breakfast or without dinner. 

For foreigners, living is very expensive ; all the arti- 
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cles that we consider necessaries being abominably- 
high, and many of them even not to be had. Fruits 
are cheap, of course, but vegetables are very scarce. 
The food of the masses largely consists of dried native 
fish, salt fish imported from the United States, salt 
pork (called toucinho, and considered a great delicacy) 
and slabs of jerked beef. These, with rice and farinha y 
and one or two kinds of greens, are all the food one 
gets, except in towns like Para, Santarem, and Manaos, 
and on the river steamers when a scanty allowance is 
given of potatoes and fresh meats. 

The market of a tropical city is always an interesting 
and instructive sight. Here one may gain, perhaps, 
more actual knowledge of the minor products of a 
country, than from volumes of dry reports and statistics. 
The market of Para occupies a building covering a 
whole square. The building is high and square, with 
an open court in the centre and roofed cloisters around 
the sides. On one side are the meat stalls, then, in no 
order, come fruit and vegetable stands, presided over 
generally by negresses, mulattoes, and women of various 
degrees of mixture of white, Indian and negro blood. 
One of the most common fruits is the blackberry of the 
Assai palm, looking like a large cherry. It is from these 
berries the celebrated drink of Para, "Assai," is made. 
The berries are crushed in a bowl of water, with the 
bare hands, and then strained through a sieve of wicker 
work on to some fresh berries and the strengthened 
solution is strained again and ready for sale. It is con- 
sidered a very healthful drink and is in great favor 
among all classes of the natives. 

Right next to the market, in a sort of dock, lie num- 
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bers of trading schooners and small boats and canoes, 
brought from the interior by the Indians. Some of 
these come from as far as the provinces of Goyaz and 
Matto-Grosso. The voyage sometimes takes a month 
or two and as much or more to return. The crews are 
mostly of mixed blood, the Indian predominating. The 
cargoes consist of Brazil-nuts, mandioca and the like. 

Almost all of the merchants and foreigners live in 
the suburb, Nazareth, which, being somewhat higher, 
is much healthier and cooler than the town. The best 
houses, as a rule, are on the Rua das Mangobeiras, so 
called from the beautiful trees which line each side of 
the street, almost meeting in the centre over head and 
forming a deliciously cool-looking and inviting prome- 
nade. In front of the houses are small gardens, con- 
ventional in style, filled with flowers and foliage plants, 
especially the latter, such as crotons, etc. This gives a 
very pleasing aspect to the rows of rather ugly houses. 
In the rear are enormous gardens, in which all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables that can be made to grow in the 
tropics are raised. Here, also, are kept the animal pets 
of all kinds, monkeys being far in the front as to num- 
bers. The Barricudo monkeys are the greatest favor- 
ites, as they seem to be absolutely without any knowl- 
edge of biting ; no matter how badly teased all they do 
is give a number of ear-piercing shrieks. The most 
curious animals are often to be seen as pets, such as 
pacas, coatias, agoutis, and even, though rarely, snakes. 

The Brazilians are probably the most pet-loving peo- 
ple in the world, and their success in taming all kinds of 
creatures is incredible. The pets are treated as children 
of the family, and no one thinks of leaving home without 
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them. In every house can be found parrots in great 
numbers and of many kinds. A great many of them are 
never confined at all, particularly among the lower classes, 
where a small perch is stuck into the side of the street 
door, and on this polly makes his home. They never 
seem to fly away, even in the smaller villages, but to take 
to the more exciting and convivial life of the town. On 
the steamer coming down from Manaos, there were, 
among other things, two small jaguars, two tiger cats, 
monkeys galore, and birds, from the tiny paraquet to the 
enormous hyacinthine macaw, with its bill that breaks 
nuts, which are exceedingly difficult for a man to manage 
with a heavy hammer. There were also several snakes 
and chameleons, and one all-yellow parrot. 

Another famous street of Para is the "Palm Avenue," 
or Estrada de Sao Jose. This street is bordered on 
both sides by rows of enormously tall royal palms, and 
makes one of the most beautiful sights imaginable. But 
unfortunately, a few years ago the city authorities took 
it into their heads that the street ought to be paved with 
stones, and in paving the blocks were laid so near to the 
trees that their roots were cut, and in a short time this 
most imposing of streets will be no more. 

The climate of Para, although enervating, is less so 
than that of places farther up the Amazon, beyond the 
reach of the sea breezes. The thermometer has never 
been known to rise above 95° Fahrenheit nor to fall be- 
low 73 . The heat would not be oppressive but for the 
humidity of the atmosphere, which is such that one can 
never have dry clothes. Shoes left at night are mildewed 
in the morning, and as for starch or stiffness in one's 
linen, that is unknown. But even so, one is wakened at 
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about three in the morning by the comparative cold (say 
75 or 76 ) and is glad enough to get under a blanket. 
In the afternoon, at about four o'clock, comes the daily 
shower, lasting half an hour or less, and immediately fol- 
lowed by the sea breeze, which cools the air most deli- 
ciously. It is a curious thing that sunstroke is unknown 
in South America, while in India and the East Indies 
great precautions and care are necessary to guard against 
it. 

Yellow fever is present for the most part of the year, 
but is never so severe as further to the south or to the 
north. It is curious what a bugbear it has become, 
whereas it is not contagious, and when well treated is 
not particularly dangerous. It kills more people by fright 
than in any other way. One never hears of the small- 
pox or leprosy, and yet the former is more prevalent 
than yellow fever. About the first of July, 1888, there 
were anywhere from fifty to seventy deaths a week at 
Para from small-pox, yet no one thought anything about 
it but if it had been yellow fever ships would have been 
quarantined. Any morning at that time when going into 
town one could see the small-pox patients sitting outside 
of the hospital doors, and on the edge of the town see 
them outside of their own huts wrapped up in a blanket 
or two. Later in July and August the small-pox rose 
almost to an epidemic, and another disease, which was 
at first mistaken for cholera, also came down the river 
from Peru. Several miles out of town is the lepers' hospi- 
tal, containing a hundred or more patients. Having 
seen a great deal of this disease in other parts of the world, 
I did not visit the hospital. Beri-beri, a disease that 
causes the legs to become rigid and incapable of move- 
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ment, also obtains in all the tropical parts of Brazil. It 
is supposed to have been introduced from India, and is 
never seen outside the tropics. Change is about the only 
cure. Removal to a different room in the same house 
has been known to effect a cure, but more often a change 
of residence to another part of the town or to some other 
part of the country, and sometimes even a sea voyage 
beyond the tropics is necessary. Taking the climate of 
the Amazon region as a whole, it is considered by Orton 
more healthful than that of the Mississippi. 

By the act of the 13th of May, 1888, slavery was 
abolished throughout the Empire. Slave-holders were 
not given any compensation. Some of the northern 
provinces, as Ceara and Amazonas, had already abol- 
ished slavery after having sold most of their slaves to 
the coffee planters in Sao Paulo. It was an act of neces- 
sity on the part of the owners, because of their inability 
to get a sufficient number of slaves since the suppres- 
sion of the trade and also since the law of 1871, making 
all the children of slaves, born after the passage of the 
act, free. Free laborers and immigrants, moreover, 
would not work with the slaves. In 1887 the number 
of slaves in the Empire was 723,419, which must be 
taken as very correct, because no one who was not so 
registered could be held as a slave. The result of the 
act of the 13th of May has been an immense increase 
in immigration. In 1887 the immigrants numbered 
54,990, and in 1888 over 130,000 arrived at the two 
points of Rio and Santos and the number for 1889 
already promises to greatly exceed this. Italians form 
by far the largest body of immigrants into South 
American countries, to the wants of which they 
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seem to be better suited than perhaps any other na- 
tionality. 

The population of Para in 1883 — the latest official 
statistics — was 40,000. Now it is in the neighborhood 
of 45,000, though some enthusiastic boomers have put 
it up to as high as 95,000. It is hard to get at the real 
figures, as the official population is only estimated. The 
pure whites are in the minority and negro and Indian 
blood, in all degrees of mixture, is seen on every hand. 

There are several lines running boats on the Ama- 
zons, some going as far as Peru, and having branches 
going up the different tributaries. Of the river lines 
(in contra-distinction to those coming from Europe) the 
Amazon Steam Navigation Co., an English company 
flying the Brazilian flag, and receiving a subsidy from 
the general government, for which it makes two voy- 
ages monthly between Para and Manaos, and also a 
subsidy from the provincial government of Amazonas 
for a third voyage, is the largest and best. It also 
receives a further subsidy from the general government 
for a monthly service between Manaos and Iquitos in 
Peru. This same company also has steamers running 
on the Rio Madeira to the Falls of San Antonio, a dis- 
tance of 1,246 miles from Manaos; on the Rio Negro 
to Santa Isabel, 846 miles ; on the Rio Purus to the 
cataract of Hyutanahan, 1,685 miles ; on the Rio Jurua 
to Lake Marary. 

By the Compagnie de Navigation Bresilienne de 
Manaos, subsidized by the Province, a steamer once a 
month from Manaos to the Acre, a tributary of the 
Puriis, and up the Rio Javary, whole distance about 
3,000 miles. 
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By the Compagnie de Navigation a vapeur de Manaos, 
which is under contract to the Province to make six 
trips a year to the rivers Purus and Acre with right to 
go on the Rio Ituxy ; four trips a year on the Rio 
Jurua up to the Javanca ; two trips a year on the Rio 
Jutahy ; two trips a year on the Rio Javary. 

Besides all these there are the Para and Amazonas 
Company on the Lower Amazon and lines on the 
Tocantins, Xingii (pronounced, shingit) Tapajos and 
others. 

Four lines from Europe also come up to Manaos 
and one of them has just commenced to run to Iquitos. 
These four are the Red Cross line, English, from Liver- 
pool, stopping at Havre and Lisbon, making the voyage 
about once a month and subsidized by the Province 
which in return gets one ist class and 15 3d class pas- 
sages free ; the Booth line, English, from Liverpool and 
New York and now running steamers to Iquitos, distant 
2,500 miles, about, from Para and also in receipt of a 
subsidy ; the Compagnie des Chargeurs Reunis, French, 
from Havre, subsidized on same conditions as the Red 
Cross line, and giving further, a reduction of 30 per 
cent, on the price of passage to immigrants intending 
to settle in the Province of Amazonas. All these sea- 
going steamers are of very fair size, some being as large 
as 3,000 tons. 

The fleet of the Amazon company consists of upwards 
of twenty-five steamers, almost all of them being English 
built, iron boats varying from 300 tons to 1,100 tons. 
Of these two only are screw, the rest being paddle 
boats. 

The cabins are very narrow and are arranged to hold 
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four persons. Mattresses and pillows are furnished and 
also a wash basin. Water and towels are supplied on 
request as a great favor, with a man to see that they are 
not injured by too much rubbing. They are not con- 
sidered as necessaries by the ordinary traveller on the 
river. The passenger capacity of these vessels is not 
limited by the number of berths or staterooms, which 
are seldom or never used except by the few foreign 
travellers to dress in, but by the limit of hanging room 
for hammocks. Everybody of necessity must have a ham- 
mock, as the staterooms are unbearable at night. Even 
in the hotels they are more used than the beds. Some 
of the hammocks are very fine ; those made of maqueira 
grass with feather lace trimmings are considered the 
best. It takes from several months to a year or more 
to make really good ones and they bring anywhere from 
a hundred to five hundred dollars a piece. The feather 
work is most artistic and very cleverly put together. 
The feathers themselves are all of their natural colors 
and are taken from the most brilliantly colored birds 
that are to be found. The Indians of the Rio Branco 
region, on the upper Rio Negro, have a great reputation 
for this kind of work. These hammocks will last a life- 
time, though in use every day and washed once a month. 
The most common kind are of German manufacture, 
made of cotton, and imported and sold very cheap. 
These, however, are very warm and keep out cool drafts 
of air. The best cotton ones are of native grown cotton 
and made in Maranhao. The grass hammocks are much 
cooler than any bed as they let the fresh night breezes 
come through their loosely woven meshes. 

Coming back to the steamers, one may say that the 
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upper deck (the only deck first-class passengers have 
anything to do with), is kept beautifully clean, being 
scrubbed every morning with sand and bricks. The food 
is something frightful, and everything being put on the 
table at once, by the time people are seated some of the 
dishes have been waiting ten or fifteen minutes, and con- 
sequently are cold, and if they happen to contain gravy, 
so much the worse, for it is all congealed. Meals are 
served as follows : coffee and biscuit between six and 
seven in the morning, breakfast at half past ten, dinner 
at four in the afternoon, and coffee and tea at eight in 
the evening, with biscuits of various kinds. Table 
manners on the Amazon have not reached the desired 
point, since one's neighbor seeing a tidbit on one's 
plate thinks nothing of reaching over with his fork and 
transferring it to his own. 

The crew are mostly Indians or half-breeds, and do 
their work very well. The captain, or commandante as 
he is called, has nothing to do except to cry out, 
" Larga, larga," coming into port and leaving it ; in the 
first instance meaning to let go the anchor, in the 
second to let go some hawser or line to the shore. The 
pilots are the principal personages on board, and very 
clever they are, too. They take the boat through all 
the intricate passages on the darkest of nights, so dark 
that ten feet away from the bow of the boat nothing 
can be seen ; and this when not all the channels are 
known to them, new ones being discovered every little 
while. On board the Imperatriz Theresa we had two, 
one an old Portuguese sailor, the other a young Indian, 
half white, of eighteen or nineteen years of age. He 
was a wonderful little fellow in his way, knew the river 
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as far as Tabatinga, the Peruvian boundary, over 2,000 
miles, and would take the boat through the most intri- 
cate channels when it was so dark that a person was 
indistinguishable a yard off. He spoke a little English, 
having been a year at school in Philadelphia in 1883. 

We left Para at nine o'clock Sunday morning for 
Manaos. On leaving the wharves of Para the boat 
crosses the stream in front of the town and rounding 
the point of an island enters the main stream of the 
Para River. The boat remains too far out in the stream 
for one to get much of an idea of its banks, beyond a 
seemingly limitless expanse of palms and forest. The 
palms are more numerous on the lower part of the river 
near the sea than they are four or five hundred miles up. 
They always lend a pleasing and inviting look to the forest 
which no other tree seems to produce. Here they seem 
to grow in grpyes, while further along they are more apt 
to be isolated or to grow in clusters of different species. 
One may get some idea of their variety when it is 
remembered that they are more numerous here than in 
any part of the globe, the species found in the Amazon 
region numbering upwards of five hundred. The 
thickness of vegetation must be seen to be appreciated ; 
it cannot be described, so tangled and snarled is it with 
undergrowth, vines, cipos and the like. Now and then 
one sees a hut made of thatched palm leaves with 
numerous brown and naked little children rolling on the 
ground or playing in canoes. There seem' to be more 
women than men, though a great many of the latter are 
in the forest after rubber, or off fishing in some quiet 
creek. The first stop was at Breves, where we arrived 
at three o'clock in the morning. The town was all 
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asleep, and nothing much could be seen from the boat 
From Breves commences the beautiful part of the river, 
which extends as far as Santarem (pronounced Santa- 
reng). The boat goes through narrow, winding chan- 
nels, the branches on both sides brushing against the 
paddle boxes. In the cool of the early morning, before 
the sun has barely risen over the top of encircling for- 
est, it seems as if fairy-land had been reached at last. 




Breves Channel. 



Every leaf is wet from the heavy dews or showgr of the 
night, and the most brilliantly colored birds fly back and 
forth, all glistening in the sunlight. The sporting pas- 
senger can amuse himself shooting at ciganas, with 
their beautiful iridescent bronze coating, or white ibises, 
which appear roosting on every floating log. The 
ciganas are a sort of stinking pheasant, and as may be 
supposed from their name, are not good eating. This 
scenery lasts all day, in fact, it may last tor days if one 
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does not follow the main stream. Of course at the end 
of the dry season a great many of these channels are 
too shallow to be used. 

In the evening we reached the small village of 
Gurupa, and stopped just long enough to leave and col- 
lect the mails. When we left there it was quite dark 
and about an hour afterward we entered the Amazon 
proper. Nothing of the banks could be made out, of 
course, except that the channels were a little larger. 
Some idea of the size of the Amazon may be gained 
from knowledge of the fact, that there are about 25,000 
miles of navigable waters for ocean-going steamers, and 
over 45,000 miles for light-draft river boats. Sailing 
ships have been, and can go to Iquitos, in Peru, a dis- 
tance of 2,500 miles from Para. 

Early the next morning we were at Porto de Mos, a 
village on the Xingii. The houses were mostly very 
tumble-down affairs, though one of more prosperous 
appearance than the rest was built of glazed tiles, and, 
with its wood floor and few cane chairs, looked very 
luxurious in comparison with the rest with their filthy 
mud floors. The two churches of the town appeared 
much neglected, quite good sized plants growing out of 
the crevices between the stones in the wall. Perhaps 
they gave it rather a better effect than otherwise, as the 
architectural beauty of the building was not great. 
The bells were hung to a cross beam resting on two 
upright poles placed just outside the main entrance. 
The churches, generally, on the Amazons, are very much 
out of repair and religion is rather at a discount save 
for fete days which give an excuse for all hands to get 
drunk on the frightful-tasting but otherwise harmless 
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and healthful cachaga^ a rum made from the sugar cane. 
The priests are, perhaps, the most immoral of the whole 
population. There are some exceptions, of course. I 
met one who was said to have forty-two children whom 
he acknowledged. Some allowance may be made for 
him, however, when it is taken into consideration that 
he was three-quarters negro and had never been even as 
far as Para. 

Every little village, no matter how small, has its 
billiard hall, and they are always pretty well filled. It 
is the most popular game on the Amazon. The tables 
are not the best, and mostly come from France. The 
game is played with some odd, complicated methods of 
scoring peculiar to Brazil. 

One of the inhabitants of Porto de Mos had as pets 
a pair of birds, the size of young turkeys, called Jaca- 
mim. They were very tame,. as is usual with Brazilian 
pets, and allowed themselves to be handled by any one. 
Their heads, necks and under parts of their bodies 
look and feel like black silk plush. The backs and 
wings are covered with greenish-brown feathers, very 
fine, hair-like almost, similar to the feathers of some 
birds of Paradise. They make a curious groaning noise 
if disturbed. 

In all of these river towns is stationed a guard of 
municipal police. The uniforms are similar to those of 
the army, excepting the cap, and the men are armed 
with sword or rifle. 

Any one who can scrape together a dollar or two 
can get a gun. But such guns ! Made of tin or old 
scrap iron, put together in the flimsiest way imaginable. 
It is a wonder that there are any inhabitants left at all. 
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The Xingu is a black water river, and in leaving Porto 
de Mos we crossed the line from that into the yellow 
waters of the Amazon. The line is very distinct, so 
distinct indeed, that one could lay a pencil down and 
on one side would be black water and the other yellow, 
or "white" water, as it is called. The waters of 
the Tapajos are also black, but it and the Xingu differ 
from the black water of the Rio Negro. The former is 
a brilliant blue-black, while that of the latter is more of 
a dark bronze. 

At some little distance from Porto de Mos the forest 
is neither so high nor so -dense as below, and at intervals 
come open spaces called campos. These have horses, 
sheep and cattle on them, and give quite a pleasant 
variety to the scenery. The palms begin to get less 
numerous also, the farther we leave the sea behind. 
Over some of these campos, far to the north, can be 
seen a low cluster of hills. These are on the northern 
bank of the river and are the first high land seen in 
going up the stream. 

A short stop was made at Prainha at 2 o'clock the 
next morning for the mails. It seems a pity that so 
many stops should be made in the night time, .but as 
the year's quota of travellers can be counted on one 
hand, it would not pay to consult their wishes only. 

After breakfast we saw Monte Alegre in the distance, 
nestled on the hillside. It looked very attractive with its 
red tile roofs and the church, which stood out quite 
plainly, but that " distance lends enchantment to the 
view " is especially true of Brazilian towns. 

The first alligators were seen this morning, but they 
do not begin to be plentiful until above Santarem. This, 
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however, is not the proper season for them, as the waters 
are too high, and there are very few beaches left for them 
to bask on, while a great many are hibernating. 

For the first time we were troubled with mosquitoes, 
but luckily a breeze came which drove them away. 
However, they are not a circumstance to some of the 
other insects, asfe'unis or mucuz'ms. These leave fright- 
fully itching bites that last for five or six months*, and in 
case of mucuim bites, the flesh swells and becomes like 
putty, and by pressure of the fingers, dents are made in it 
that last half an hour or so. 

Among the freight on board were a lot of American 
rocking chairs and Singer sewing machines, going away 
up river beyond Manaos. Both these articles are in great 
demand, and one finds them in most unexpected places. 

We arrived at Santarem at eight in. the evening, and 
everything was closed save one or two billiard halls. 
The town had a very pretty effect in the moonlight with 
its sand beach. The scenery for some distance below the 
town is simply enchanting. The country is a trifle more 
open, and the trees are fairly covered and festooned with 
ivy-like vines, giving a marvellous soft effect. Lagoons 
were quite frequent, too, and were covered with flocks of 
white ibis and blue herons. 

The houses of Santarem are very well built ; the 
streets are clean and are lighted with kerosene lamps. 
The town has quite a trade in rubber and drugs, brought 
down from the headwaters of the Tapajos and tranship- 
ped to Para or Europe direct. It is just back of here 
that the American colony settled just after the war. On 
the whole it has not been a success, and only about 
twenty remain, and of these but three or four are accom- 
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plishing anything at all. The rest are anchored here, as 
it were, from their inability to get away. The land is 
fertile enough, but labor is high and difficult to get, and 
slaves could not be made to work, as they would run 
away to the forest, lose themselves, and never be seen 
again. The slaves in these northern provinces, practi- 
cally, did as much work or as little as they liked. 

The town of Alemquer was passed during the night, 
and in the morning we were in the cacao region. We 
went along the whole day within fifteen or twenty feet of 
the bank, and past "sitio" after "sitio" of cacao. This 
country was the most thickly populated of any we saw. 
The houses, quite substantial affairs, made of heavy 
logs and plastered with mud, generally have a garden 
in front, containing a few brilliantly colored plants and 
flowers, with a few cocoa-palms and a banana patch. 
They seem to be overrun with children of all ages and 
colors. Birds of all kinds seem to become more plenti- 
ful also. Castor-oil trees by the thousand, monguba 
trees and the beautiful mangeiras trees are also common. 
In 1863 a traveller by the name of Gustave Walles dis- 
covered on the Rio Branco, a monguba tree, the trunk 
of which rose one hundred and fifty feet to the first 
branch, while the circumference of its crown was 815 
feet, and it cast a shadow of 5,416 square yards. It is 
estimated that 10,000 men could camp under it. 

In the afternoon we reached Obidos, and for the first 
time saw both banks at the same time. The river is 
only a mile wide, and its immense volume of water 
rushes past at the rate of six miles an hour. Bottom 
has not yet been reached in the channel by the sound- 
ings that have been taken. The town is situated on a 
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steep bluff, and half way down is an old stone fort, con- 
taining a few superannuated guns, of no earthly use, and 
manned by half-a-dozen soldiers or so. It being the 
"festa" of Bom Jesus, flags were flying, the church was 
newly painted and a stand had been erected in the 
square, where they were to have music and fireworks to 
last three days. Nothing can ever be done in Brazil 
without fireworks. The band was practising and 
every one seemed to be playing a composition of his 
own. 

On the highest piece of land in the town, a situation 
commanding a most magnificent view up and down the 
river, stood a large one-and-a-half story house, sixty feet 
wide by about one hundred deep, with a very large 
garden behind it, the whole for rent at thirty milreis 
(fifteen dollars) a month. It was very well built, had 
been vacant for a long time and there was no prospect 
of renting it. 

One of our passengers lived here and he invited us to 
see his house and shop. Both were in the same build- 
ing. He sold mostly dry goods and notions of all kinds. 
The living part was a very poor affair, but above the 
average Brazilian house. The garden behind it was 
the best part of it, and he seemed to think so, too. It 
contained roses, jasmines, bananas and a few grape-vines, 
which he said were imported from America. Nailed up 
on one side of the door was a large skin of an ant-bear 
which his son, a lad of thirteen years, had killed a few 
days before. 

We took some horses and cattle on board here for 
the upper river. The horses had a broad leather belly- 
band put under them and then were swum out to the 
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ship and hoisted on board by the donkey engine. It 
was a much simpler affair with the cattle, which were 
swum out with merely a grummet around their horns, by 
which they were hoisted on deck. They all seemed to 
take it very coolly. The cattle seemed to know exactly 
when they could stand on their feet again, but the 
horses had to be let down till they touched the deck, 
with their legs all limp, when immediately there was a 
great scrambling to find their feet. They were about 
the size of a large polo pony, and though not handsome 
looked wiry and tough. The cattle were of medium 
size only. 

Early the next morning we came to anchor off the 
cacao sitio "Amisade." The proprietor was a large, 
strong, jolly Portuguese, who looked as if he did not 
know what liver meant. After having carefully sent all 
his women out of sight he asked us ashore to look over 
his plantation. The house was like all the sitio houses. 
In the shop, by means of which he kept all his 
laborers in a state of perpetual peonage, were all those 
articles necessary to a country where there are not 
shops, sometimes for more than a day's journey, knives, 
calicoes, every sort of thing to attract the eye of the 
ignorant Indians. 

The cacao is a large shrub, its stem often growing 
as large as seven or eight inches diameter. When 
a plantation is first started it is planted from the 
seed and lasts for thirty or forty years, new shoots 
springing from the stumps of the old ones as they 
die and decay. The fruit is yellow, in shape some- 
thing like a cucumber or bobbin, and it grows directly 
from the main stem. In the centre of it are the beans 
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in a row, covered with a thick white substance, which is 
sweet but insipid. A wine is made of this which is very 
popular in the cacao regions. The beans are dried and 
packed in a way that brings less money than if more 
care and trouble were taken. But the people are too 
lazy to work more for an increased profit, when the 
profits are large in any case and the conditions of life so 
easy. This man expects to retire to Portugal soon on 
a comfortable fortune, after a residence of less than fif- 
teen years on the plantation. The rind of the cacao 
fruit is burned and from the ashes they make a most 
excellent soap, called sabao de cacdo, which is good, 
especially for taking out stains, and it is said is the only 
thing that will take out iron rust without injury to the 
cloth. . Nearly all the cacao of this region, which is con- 
sidered finer than that grown anywhere else, is sent to 
France. All the poorer grades and that grown near 
Bahia come to the United States. Why this is so I 
have been unable to find out. 

If one asks any of the women on these rivers who 
are the fathers of their children, they give the same an- 
swer as twenty-five years ago they gave to Mrs. Agassiz, 
"They are the children of chance, senhor." The im- 
morality of these North Brazilians is simply beyond 
conception. A Brazilian will introduce his children as 
legitimate and illegitimate, as the case may be, and they 
all live together. If a person dies who is legitimate, be 
sure it is put on his tombstone, whereas, if otherwise, 
nothing is said about it. The mixture of races is proba- 
bly one of the causes of all this. In one family often 
may be seen children varying from black to white and 
some of them showing traces of Indian blood. In nine 
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cases out of ten the children are weaker than their par- 
ents in every way. 

On leaving the sitio we took in tow a small montaria. 
Evidently we ran into a school of fish, for numbers of 
them frightened by our passage through the water began 
jumping out of the water to a height of four or five feet, 
and in fifteen minutes enough had fallen into the mon- 
taria to be served for luncheon to all the ship's company. 
A pair of fresh water dolphins began disporting them- 
selves in the water, exactly like their relatives of the 
sea. This is the only kind, and this the only place, 
where these fish are found. 

The next stop was Serpa, or as it is now called Ita- 
coatiara, meaning painted rock. This small town has 
gone through various vicissitudes, as moving from one 
side of the river to the other several times and changing 
its name to Serpa and Itacoatiara, back and forth, three 
or four times. It has a large trade in castanha nuts, or 
as we know them Brazil-nuts. In going down the river 
we took on over sixty tons of them at one shipment. 

An American has a fazenda here. Tradition has it 
that he first came out thirty years ago as a Methodist 
missionary, then became a trader, and finally settled here. 
There are about four hundred acres cleared, all told. 
Though the meadows look in no wise different from our 
best farming land, he said that it cost him about fifteen 
hundred dollars a year to keep them clear, and if he neg- 
lected them for a month, it would take two or three 
months to get them into condition again, so fast does 
vegetation spring up in this region. Cattle and tobacco 
are his principal productions. The former are of very 
good size, averaging, say, one thousand pounds, and their 
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meat was good. He sells most of them to the river 
steamers, as, although he has the only cattle in the town, 
there is no call for meat, except very occasionally when 
enough people club together and buy a whole steer. The 
tobacco is one of the strongest in the world, and sells 
quite well in Para among the poorer classes, but it has 
not the delicate flavor of the Para product, which is prob- 
ably the best cigarette tobacco in the world, though the 
South Brazilians prefer that of the Rio Novo. 

One morning we were apprised of our near approach 
to Manaos by meeting more steamboats than we had seen 
altogether before, some bearing such familiar names as 
Mississippi and Ohio. Rounding a bend of the river we 
saw a broad expanse of black water stretching away to 
the horizon on the right. It was the Rio Negro. Seven 
miles from its mouth lies Manaos. Having dropped anchor 
in front of the town, we were visited by the board of 
health and the custom officials, for each province has its 
own custom-house and levies duties on all articles pass- 
ing through it even, unless destined for a foreign port. 
They did not interfere with us at all, however, as soon 
as they found out we were only travellers bent on seeing 
the country. Manaos is rather well situated on high 
ground, rising gently from the river. There is a very 
fine view of the river and some islands lying four or five 
miles out that can only be seen during a rain storm. The 
town has about 15,000 inhabitants, and is quite a thriv- 
ing place. It is very centrally placed, being at or near 
the junction of the three rivers Rio Negro, Rio Madeira, 
and the Solimoes or upper Amazons. Rubber, of course, 
is its principal item of export, but it levies tribute on cin- 
chona bark from Peru, which is here transhipped to Eu- 
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ropean steamers. It is feared that since one line from 
Europe has commenced running to Iquitos, others will 
follow suit and ruin the trade of Manaos. It would still 
have the trade of the Madeira and Rio Negro to fall 
back on, however, and if the railroad is ever built 
around the Falls of San Antonio, it would more than 
make up the loss. 

The cathedral is the most prominent building seen 
from the river. It was contracted that it should be of 
white marble, but it seems that there are " boodle" pro- 
vincial deputies in Brazil as well as at home, for it is 
nothing but brick, and a good deal of it sun-dried at that, 
stuccoed over. The contractors are supposed to have 
cleared $200,000 on the transaction from the Province. It 
seems to be the general rule with foreign business houses 
in Brazil as soon as a man goes into politics to take his 
name off the books and have no more to do with him in 
a business way, as they say that once in politics, one can 
depend on them no longer. 

There are here a school for education of Indians, a 
normal school, a seminary, fifteen public primary schools, 
and many others of various grades. Not half of them 
are used, but serve the purpose of keeping numbers of 
young Brazilians from working, who think it degrading 
to do any sort of work except in some government posi- 
tion where often the only work is to draw their salary 
when they can. As one would suppose, education is 
very backward and the few that can read and write 
know hardly much more. The children are taught in 
the oriental method, i.e., the whole school shouting out 
their lessons all together, the words, not their meaning, 
being dinned into their heads by ceaseless repetition. 
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Manaos is also a naval station for gunboats on the 
upper Amazon. The boats are mostly small, shallow, 
wooden steamers, of not great speed, but still quite 
sufficient to overcome their only likely foes, the Indians. 
One of them was designed and built here, and when 
finished was found to have been turned end for end, so 
they fixed a rudder on what should have been the bow, 
and so she stands to this day. The discipline is best shown 
by the complete absence of it. Although the officers 
spend six years in a naval school, it is no uncommon thing 
for them to get lost out of sight of land. In fact, three 
several times, men-of-war carrying prisoners to Fernando 
Noronha, have returned to Pernambuco, reporting that 
the islands must have disappeared as they could not find 
them. The ironclads, splendid ships most of them, 
rarely or never leave the harbor of Rio, and one had lain 
there so long that one day she was reported sinking, 
and upon examination it was found that her plates had 
been eaten through by the action of the salt water. 

In reading books on the Amazon, one is often puzzled 
by names of various pieces of water spoken of, as, " furo, 
parana, parana-mirim," etc. These are not proper 
names, but generic names of different kinds of streams 
as shown in the plan prepared from data furnished by 
the Commandante Rufino Tavares and the two pilots of 
the steamer Imperatriz Theresa. 

The word "rio" corresponds to our word river ex- 
actly. "Parana" means a channel of a river, encircling a 
piece of country more or less large, and its waters, those 
of the river, increased perhaps, by streams faClling into it, 
but having no proper source of their own. " Mirim, or 
Miri," as it is sometimes spelled and called, means little, 
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and consequently, " Parana-Mirim," is simply a small 
parana. A "furo" is a creek, or brook, or small river 
having a source of its own. An "igaripe," meaning liter- 
ally a " canoe path," is a small stream of water having no 
source, but connecting any of the above with each 
other, and sometimes is like a " parana-mirim," save 
that it is much smaller. Another thing that sometimes 
confuses one is a town having two names, as can be seen 
on any map of Brazil. Santa Maria do Belem is the 
right name, but it is called Para, because it is in the 
province of Grao Para. Pernambuco the same way. 
Its right name is Recife. Sao Salvador is called Bahia 
from its province. The money in use in the Amazon 
regions is paper treasury notes and nickel coins. In 
the south of Brazil silver is more common, but gold is 
at a premium. Up the river one is often asked to ex- 
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change certain bills for others of the same value, for it 
seems that every little while the treasury calls in certain 
issues, and any note of these presented after a certain date 
suffers a discount of ten per cent, and ten per cent, 
additional for each and every month afterwards till only 
ten per cent, of its face value is paid on presentation, 
and there it remains. In the far interior it is difficult to 
use paper money at all, as communication is so slow 
that sometimes the money is absolutely valueless before 
notice of its recall is received. The bills, by the way, 
as well as the stamps, are all manufactured in New York. 
The following table may be useful : 



A Table of Distances of Towns and Villages on the River Amazon 
between Pard and Mandos on the Rio Negro. Computed from a 
table used by the Commandante Rufino Tavares, of the Amazon Steam 
Navigation Company's Ship " Imperatriz Theresa." 
Belem or Para. 



146 


Breves. 


















269 


123 


Turupa. 


317 


171 


48 


Porto de Mos. 


•413 


267 


144 


96 


Prainha. 


456 


310 


187 


139 


43 


Monte Alegre. 


515 


369 


246 


198 


102 


59 


Santarem. 


552 


406 


283 


235 


139 


96 


37 


Alemquer. 


612 


466 


343 


295 


199 


156 


97 


60 


Obidos. 


707 


561 


438 


390 


294 


251 


192 


155 


95 


Parintins. 


844 


698 


375 


527 


431 


388 


329 


292 


232 


137 


Itacoatiara. * 


954 


808 


685 


637 


541 


498 


439 


402 


342 


247 


no iManaos. 



Brazil, as a whole, is a country of limitless resources, 



* Formerly called Serpa. 
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and the southern part is sure to grow in every way, but 
the Amazon, from its climate, and from the difficulty of 
conquering vegetation, will certainly be one of the last 
places in the world to fill up with colonists from the Old 
World, and if, as seems likely, a republic be declared 
after the death of the present emperor, this will be put 
off still longer, as from the great antagonism of North 
and South Brazilians, civil war is sure to follow. 



